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Further Particulars of the British Embassy to Cabul.* 





Pesnour, March 4, 1809. 


ESTERDAY it rained all day, and we were confined, not 

only to the house, but to our rooms, the court-yard being 
one pool of water and mud, To-day it has cleared up, and 
the weather is pleasant. The appearance of the hills, as seen 
from the roof of our house this evening, was most sublime. 
The rugged outline of the different ranges, rising in succession 
above each other, magnified by the floating mists, and joining 
with rich fantastic clouds gilded by the setting sun, presented 
altogether a scene of grandeur very rarely to be equalled. But 
our abode is in an hollow part of the town, and our prospect, 
both towards the east and the west, is intercepted by an emi- 
nence covered with mean looking houses; while, even towards 
the north, we can butjust see the tops of the houses. 

The infantry of Mr. Elphinstone’s escort, with the heavy 
baggage of the einbassy, were either about to march or had 
actually marched for Attoc. However, just on the eve of 
their intended de parture, the order was counterman ded, at 
the special request of the king. Though the British govern- 
ment had taken no part in the civil war, the very name and pre. 
sence of an English ambassador gave a degree of consequence 
to the reis gning sovereign, and had materially contributed to 
deter Mahmood from coming down to Peshour, at a time 
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* Vide Vol. 50 of the Entertainer, p. 921 945. 
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when the defeat and dispersion of his army in Cashmere, had 
left his rival in a state of utter destitution. Of this advantage, 
the court of Soojah were eulicrentty sensibie. 

At the particular request of the king and bis prime minister, 
the English escort (consisting of five companies of infantry 
and half a troop of cavalry) bad lately been reviewed in their 
presence. The troops acquitted themselves extremely well, 
and much to the admiration and astonishment of the vizier in 
particular, and of all the assembled Doorannee chieftains, 
The vizier, after expressing himself in terms of the highest 
approbation, concluded by remarking, that, “ 
nees were only so disciplined, they would set the whole world 
at defiance.” This review took place on the anniversary of his 
majesty’s birth-day. 

Later letters from the embassy complain grievously of the 
heat of the climate. ‘The thermometer, in the upper apart- 
ments, stood frequently at 104°. The gentlemen of the mis- 
sion continued in general, however, to enjoy good health; 
though they had nearly forgot the comforts of European living, 
even their stock of wine being completely exhausted. 

The embassy quitted Peshour on the 14th of June, and 
crossed the plain between that city and Attoc in four marches. 
At Attoc, they passed the Indus, aud from thence made a fur- 
ther advance of three miles eas stward, to Hussin Abda!. 

The royal haram, with the jewels and treasure, bad arrived 
at the fort of Attoc about the latter end of June. The haram 
had moved afterwards towards the Punjab, with the intention, 
as was supposed, of proceeding to the fort of Ravelmirdee. 
On the Sd of July they were encamped within two coss of the 
British embassy. 

Mr. E Iphins stone would retura through the Seik territories, 
but some difficulties had arisen with respect to the line of 
march; the Sciks objecting to bi 4 roceeding by the direct 
route of Rawul Pindee. ‘The Punjab being completely ly over- 
flowed during the rains, it was appt ehended that the party 
would have many obstacles to encounter in their progress ; al 
it was calculated, that, in all likelihood, they would be unable 
to reach Delhi before the middle of October. Much might 
depend on the disposition of the chieftains; and that, from 
their pride, caprice, and predatory habits, was necessarily ua- 
certain. 

The tract of country passed by Mr. Elphinstone and his 
suite, in their journey from Peshour to Attoc, is about forty- 
five miles in extent. For twenty-five miles on this side of 
Peshour, the face of the landscape presents one uniform and 
level pi: ib, beautifully verdant, occasional! y interspersed wi th 
trees s,and divided by ‘the Cabul river, which flows towards the 
ludus in arapid stream, about 200 yards in breadth. ‘Lhe !at- 
ter 
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ter part of: the road leads over a barren and stony tract, and at 
one place, for about two miles and a half, through a pass ex- 
tremely steep and rugged. The summit of one of the hills in 
this neighbourhood commands a prospect magnificent beyond 
description. Among other objects, the great Indus is seen to 
the north-east, expanded over a sandy bed from two and a 
half to three miles in extent, and divided by the undulations 
of that bed into numberless smaller streams. This aspeet it 
continues td preserve until within a mile of the fort of Attoc, 
where, just as it receives the waters of the Cabul river, it is 
compressed into one compact and fathomless torrent, 
260 yards in width, and gushing between high aud abrupt 
banks of dark grey schistus, surmounted by lofty hills, or rocks 
of the sume composition. 

The fortress of Attoc was built by the Emperor Akbar, as a 
barrier against the incursions of the Afghaus. tis of an i- 
regular oblong sliape, about balf a mile in length by a quarter 
of a mile in breadth ; and is situated on the face of a rugged 
and extensive hill, with its narrow extremity projecting towards 
the Indus, A bastion 35 feet in height, forms the southern 
and most prominent angle, and the top of this bastion, during 
the high floods, is washed by the waters of the river. The 
garrisov of this strong hold, when visited by the embassy, con- 
sisted of no more than one solitary horseman, and 33 foot sol- 
diers. The town of Attoc is situated immediately below the 
fort; it is very small, and principally inhabited by boatwnen 
and their families. All the houses in the fort of Attoc are 
bomb-proof; and it is considered by the people of the coun- 
try as a place of great consequence. I’rom the circumstance 
of its never baving been attacked, they infer, that it must be 
impregnable. In truth, however, it is a place quite incapable 
of resisting any thing like a regular attack ; and only formida- 
ble against the operations of an Asiatic power. 

The scenery about Attoc is crowned by successive ranges of 
lofty hills, extending far and wide, to the south and west on 
both sides of the Indus. From Attoc up to the fountain- 
head, the river bears the name of Aba Sein, or Parent River. 
At Attoc it. assumes the name of the place; as it does also 
again at Neelab, an ancient town about seven coss below At- 
toc. It preserves the same deep, narrow, rapid form, through 
a tract of GO miles, until it reaches Kala-Baugh, where it again 
divides, and spreads its fructilying streams over all the adja- 
cent plains. ‘The ludus breaking over the huge rocks at Attoe, 
prodaces a sound like the roaring of the oceau ; and the large 
quantity of grey sparkling sand continually swept down by 
the torent imparts a uniformly turpid appearance to its 
Waters. 
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f On the Afghan side of the river, opposite to Attoc, there 
stands a small ghurree or fort, called Khyrabad. It was built 
by Nadir Shah, as a defence against the Hindoostannees. 
When the embassy arrived at Khyrabad, they found only 
twelve boats attached to the ferry ; so that two entire days 
were consumed in conveying their baggage to the opposite 
side; at first, the kellahdar of Attoc shewed some signs of 
jealousy, and the troops and baggage were consequently con- 
ducted up the steep, by a very narrow and rugged pathway, 
skirting the outer wall of the fort. The party took up their 
ground on the eastern bank, at the foot of a hill, two miles 
above Attoc. There they halted for the space of two days; 
exposed all the time to a scorching wind, which blew night 
and day without intermission from the east and south, and was 
so extremely oppressive, that hardly any of the party had a 
hoor’s repose during their stay. This heat continued, though 
not with the same intensity, until they reached their ground, 
in the plain of Hussein Abdal, where they were at length re- 
lieved by a refreshing shower, followed by a delightfully cool 
breeze. Their camp at Hussein Abdal was pitched in 2 most 
picturesque spot, surrounded on every side by lofty mountains, 
and abounding in clear rivulets well replenished with fish, and 
in gardens, little indebted to culture, indeed, but productive 
and luxuriant. This place, though only five long marches dis- 
tant from Cashmere, maintains no commercial or other inter- 
course with that celebrated region. 

On the 9:h of August, within one march of the banks of 
the Rauvee. The gentlemen of the party were in the best 
health and spirits; and the proportion of sick among the se- 

poys of the escort and the camp-followers was very incon- 
siderable. 

The gentlemen of the British embassy reached the left bank 
of the Rauvee on the 10th of September. Considering the 
period of the season, and the state of the country, they ‘had 
made very rapid progress, seldom Jess than from twelve to fif- 
teen miles in each day's march. During the last five marches, 
which they had made from the banks of the Acesines, they 
had passed through one continued sea of water, higher in ge- 
neral than the horses’ knees, and frequeutly coming over the 
saddle flaps. 

The Rauvee (or Hydraotes) is described as a mere rivulet, 
when compared with the Hydaspes or Acesines. Its banks 
are low, and rather deficient in trees; but they are clothed 
with that rich mantle of verdure, for which the whole face of 
the Punjab is so remarkable. The breadth of the Rauvee had 
not been accurately ascertained, but appeared to be about 
800 yards. The stream was by no means rapid ; but was ren- 
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dered turbid by the heavy rains, which, at that season, swept 
down the soil of the adjacent fields. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s party found only one solitary boat at the 
ferry. They prevailed, however, on the people, by dint of 
money and persuasion, to collect three others by the following 
day; and they expected, in the course of three days more, 
to have all their equipage and retinue transported to the ops 
posite shore. From thence the body of the embassy would 
move on by the direct road to Umrutolir, a distance of from 
ten to fifteen coss. The envoy himself attended by a small 
party, proposed to set out on the llth, on a visit to the city of 
Lahore. 

An affray took place between the escort and the people of 
the country, at a pass near the river Jhylum. The name of 
this pass is Durre-u-Tuwurree. It is formed by the bed of a 
river, situated between steep and rugged mountains, over- 
grown with a low jungle; and a fall of rain for a few days is 
sufficient to render it quite impracticable. As soon as the line 
had advanced to a certain distance within this pass, and had 
reached the boundaries of the territories possessed by two Seik 
chieftains, named Purtaub Sing and Oottum Sing, several men 
from the adjoining villages appeared in a body on a command- 
ing eminence to the right, and began to hurl down large stones 
on the people of ihe embassy. Upon this, Captain Pitman, 
with a party of twenty sepoys, began to ascend one of the ad- 
jacent, hills, with the intention of opening a fire on the assai- 
lants, and driving them from their position. No sooner was 
this movement perceived by the villagers, than they loaded 
their matchlocks, and proceeded to occupy another eminence 
directly opposite to that which Captain Pitman had ascended, 
and the two parties began to fire upva each other, from their 
respective posts. ‘The Seiks were heard at the same time to 
halloo out from the hill, that they would allow the embassy to 
pass unmolested, provided that they would pay them the chout. 
Meanwhile Captain Pitman received a message from the Dar- 
togah, stating that a person had been dispatched to prevail 
upon the villagers to desist ; but that they refused to do so un- 
til Captain Pitman also should stop bis fire. On this Captain 
Pitman ordered his party immediately to descend the hill, and the 
firing ceased. A chance shot, however, from one of the match- 
locks of the assailants struck upon a rock, contiguous to the route 
of the sepoys in their descent, and rebounding with conside- 
table force, wounded Captain Pittman ia the fleshy part of his 
am. The ball being immediately extr cted, and the wound 
dressed, it was not supposed that the accident would be at- 


tended with any serious consequences ; with the exception of 
a poor camel-driver, who was shot through th y while 
standing iu the pass, aud died on the same evening, no other 
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person sustained any injury in the course of this affair. Fut 
teh Sing, the brother of Oottum Sing, shortly after arrived in 
camp, and was introduced to the envoy. He represented the 

eople who had been guilty of this outrage, as a body of 

Lussul Juts, from some of the neighbouring villages, and said 
that he himself had ascended the hill, and had been the means 
of stopping their fire. Some Seiks however had been ob. 
served among the assailants, and it was generally suspected 
that the whole was a concerted scheme, among Oottum Sing 
and Purtaub Sing’s people, to extort muney from the party, 
After this, however, some Scik troops were brought froma swwall 
mud fort on the right, belonging to Oottumn Sing, and posted 
by Futten Sing, along the hills contiguous to the line of march, 
for the purpose of preventing the recurrence of similar acts 
of aggression. The embassy then continued their march un- 
molested to Ghoru. 

Mr. Elphinstone and the rest of the party were expected at 
Loodeauuah, about the 23th. Their appearance as Europeans 
was safliciently singular, all of them wearing mustachioes, 
and some very long beards. 

The remainder of this journey homewards was performed ia 
security, as the embassy quickly arrived oa British ground. It 
js understood that the purposes of the government 10 pro- 
jecting and expediting it were completely answered ; and we 
hope, that the particulars of it as recorded by those officially 
employed, will in due tune be communicated to the public, for 
the benefit of the literary wosld, and the information of gene- 
ral readers. 





RUSSIAN BREED of HORSES, 


~—_—— 


[From Sir R. Wilson’s “ Brief Remarks on the Character and Com- 
position of the Russian Anny.”] 


“ 6 Russian cavalry,” says Sir Robert Wilson, “ is 

certainly the best mounted of any upon the continent; 
and as English horses never can serve abroad in English con- 
dition, it is the best mounted in Europe. Hungary and Tar- 
key may perhaps produce horses as well adapted for the hussat 
and irregular services, but the Russian horses are matchless 
for au union of size, strength, activity, and hardiness; whulst 
formed with the bulk of the British cart-horse, they have s0 
much biood as never to be coarse, ayd withal are so supple as 
naturally to adapt themselves to the manege, and receive te 
highest degree of dressing, They are chieily bred in the plains 
of the Don and Volga; but as the native breed of those coui- 
tudes, aud of the surrounding nations, is of infepior size; It is 
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not improbable that they are descendants of the celebrated 
Cappac doe ‘ian breed, introduced into Europe by the Romans, 
and (which is remarkable) into Nubia by a present of three 
hundred from the Emperor Constantine to one of the African 
princes ; where they seem to have preserved all their charac 
ter and powers, whilst the influence of Europe in climate or 
food has somewhat degenerated their stature. Jruce, when ia 
Nubia, first noticed this gigantic and peculiar species, but the 
statement increased the charges of invention against this 
much-wronged traveller; and Bruce, not recollecting the Ro- 
man present, dated their introduction at the time of the Sara- 
cen conquests ; which evidence not being supported by any 
collateral evidence, was too vague for such a remarkable ex- 
ception to the race of Arabia, Egypt, and Abyssinia ; but it 
was reserved for the period of the Egy ptian expedition to vin- 
dicate Bruce by the corroboration of the fact of the existence 
of such a breed of horses. 

After the battle of Eylau, when the imperial cavalry of 
the guards were ordered from St. Petersburgh, to join the 
army in Poland, the meu were sent in waggons as far as Riga, 
and the horses accompanied at the rate of fifty miles each 
day. From thence they were ridden and proceeded to their 
station at the rate of thirty-five miles each day ; after a march 
of seven hundred miles, so conducted, they appeared not only 
in excellent comparative order, but in such high condition, 
that the regular garrisons of any capital ian Europe could not 
present a finer cavalry parade. 

“ | could not refrain from attempting adrawing of one Rassian 
horse, which I since, and but very lately, mislaid. It was a horse 
of Sek Adelan, which with some difliculty Lhad liberty to draw. 
it was not quite four years o id, and was full sixteen hands high. 
This horse’s name was El Fudda, the meaning of which 1 will 
not pretend to explain. Shekh Adelan, who rode him, armed 
as he fought, with his coat of mail and war-saddle, iron-chained 
bridie, brass cheek-plates, front-plate, breast-plate, large broad 
sword and battle axe, did not weigh less upon the horse than 
twenty-six stone, horseman’s weight. This horse kneeled to 
receive his master, armed as he was, when he mounted ; and 
he kneeled to let him dismount, armed likewise, so that no ad- 

vantage could be taken of him in ” ise helpless times when a 
nan is armed and disarms himself piece by piece on horse- 
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Battle between the Whale and the Thresher and Sword- 
Fish. 


“PRE following is an extract from the log-book of the 
Sarah Millner, Captain Cracklow, of Kingston, Ja- 
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maica, on a voyage from thence to Baltimore, dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1809 :— 

A Het | calm and smooth sea, out three days. At 
five P. M. a breeze sprung up. At twelve o'clock in the 
night, aremarkable occurrence took place ; we felt the vessel 
to receive a severe and sudden shock, which astonished all 
hands, and for which we were at a ne to account. Some 
time having elapsed in various surwises, the mate discovered 
that a large sword fish had struck us, which was unable to ex- 
tricate itself, being fastened in the timbers; the vessel sprang 
«x moderate leak immediately. Lengthof the fish, twenty- five 
feet, and seven feet round by computation, and remait ied fase 
tened to the vessel six or seven hours, when he broke off, ap- 
parently dead; breeze seven knots; lat. 18 deg. 30 min.” 


I do certify, that the above extract is correct, and the facts 
stated therein are true. 
NATHANIEL J. CRACKLOW, 


Captain of the schooner, Sarah Millner, 


When the schooner arrived here she was hove down and 
examined, and the sword was found about three feet from the 
keel, as heretofore stated by Mr. Badger, it having run in ra- 
ther an oblique direction. | have been thus particular, in or- 
der to place the possibility of imposition beyond a doubt. 

Baltimore, November 15, 1809. 


This incident is not without precedent. Roggewein in his 
voyage in the South Sea, mentions such an attack on a ship 
under his command, by a sword-fish ; and in the British Mu- 
seum is preserved a portion of a ship timber, in which the hora 
of a sea animal, by which it was struck, still remains; the 
piece having been cut out purposely when the vessel was taken 
into dock. 

Mr. Gray, the author of © Letters from Canada,” had an 
opportunity of witnessing a most extraordinary conflict, which 
frequently occurs in the river St. Lawrence. The thresher, a 
species of flat fish, about twenty feet in lengt!, called by the 
Canadians un pleau, whose back is black and belly white, as- 
sisted by the sword-fish, attacks the whale, and contrives by 
superior ad lre ss to claude the venge ance of his vast adversary, 
and at length to kill him. Mr. Gray illustrates this fact by 
giving an instance of the amazing force with which the sword- 
fish stuikes when e Been : the I ennsylvania packet was 
taken into dock to discover the cause of a leak, in Philadel 
phia, in 1805, when thee arpe oters found part of the beak of 
one of these fish had penetrated the copper sheathing, splin- 
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tered a plank, and had reached the inner planks or cieling; 
fortunately the fish could not disengage the sword, which re- 
mained broken off, or the vessel must have sunk. 

The manner adopted by these daring assailants is extremely 
sagacious, and shews, that though man alone is endowed with 
reason, other creatures have a something nearly approaching 
that noble faculty. ‘The sword-fish remains at a convenient 
depth for his operations, below the whale, and darts with 
all its force at the huge mass above ; the latter immediately 
rises to the surface, where the thresher waits, and, raising 
the greater portion of his body out of the water, the tail is 
seen in violent motion, flapping the back of the whale, who, 
terrified, escapes from his enemy head foremost, but, at the 
same time, striking tremendous blows with his own tail, 
one of which would destroy the fugitive thresher, did he not 
keep aloof, ‘till another wound from his assistant, or the want 
of Sir, induces the whale to rise again. “ It is impossible,” 
says Mr. Grey, “ to conceive any thing more desperate than 
the conflict appeared to be. To see the tremendous animals 
in contact, part of both raised high out the water at the same 
time, the black back and immense head of the whale, con- 
trasted with the long white and black tail of the thresher, in 
coustant action, literally threshing the whale most unmerci- 
fully; every blow resounding like the noise of a cannon: 
feeling the blows, and galled on all sides by creatures he might 
well despise, he flounces about, blowing, and making a tre- 
mendous noise, dashing the water to a prodigious height, 
occasioning a sort of local storm.” 





DISTRESSING DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


Miss Bridget Buckram’s Correspondence with Miss 
Barbara Bluestocking. 


(Concluded from Page 424.) 
§ 


AY Y next suitor (another bachelor) I gained at the house 
1 of a friend, by being very fortunate as his partner at 
whist ; good fortune continued to attend me nearly a whole 
winter ; and so pleased did my beau appear in my company, 
and so very desirous always to have me for his partner, that 
my friends used to say, the match was made, and the wedding 
certain. From his being less uncouth than my former lover, 
aud rather more in the habit of mixing in company, I confess 
was not a little pleased with the prospect; but he was 
fond of cards, of an avaricious turn, also unused to contradic- 
Vol. 51. i tion ; 
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tion ; and his noble mind could not bear to lose ; so, after a 
run of good luck, upon the reverse taking place, my lover 
quarrelled with me, and we met no more onthe same terms. 
The next who addressed me: had formed the resolution of 
marrying during a severe illness ; the consequence of a ‘broken 
leg, which he obtained by slipping off the roof of a.stage 
coach,in an cconomical ride to Hackney. In the course of his 
long confinement, his tenderness for himself, and his impatient» 
temper, often induced him to believe that had he been a 
married man he should have been much better attended, and 
his mind rendered more easy. As his illness cost him so much? 
anxieus solicitude, it is not improbable that during such a: 
trying period he.too. might considera wife in the light’of 
an. upper servant; however,.for fear he should in future be: 
assailed with illness, and die for want of proper care, he re- 
solyed to fix upon a wile as soon as the re-establishment of his. 
hedlth would allow him the opportanity. Although he had) 
long been unused to controul, and his temper was irritable to 
a great degree, yet he seemed to possess rather more flexibility 
of heart, and appeared more sociably inclined than my pre- 
ceding suitors; and I began to think we were really destined to 
be jomed together in the holy state, ’till he convinced me 
that his disposition, like that of others, was ruined by the 
lonely, unsociable habits of life he had so long pursued. 
:; One evening he met me, apparently in as pleasant a humour 
as it was possible for a man to be; but when my maid brought 
in tea he observed a bit of linen tied round one. of her 
fingers, upon which his spirits became damped ; and he not 
only declared she was unfit to touch any thing eatable, but 
actually drank his tea without tasting a morsel of toast, or 
even biscuit, because she had carried them into the room. 
I, of course, was hurt, but it only prepared me for what 
followed. ‘Tie nexttime he visited me, all unpleasantness was 
forgotten; we finished our tea very agreeably, and he took 
up a newspaper to ‘read me something interesting ; when, by 
chance, emptied the milk jug into my saucer, and without 
thinking there could be the least harm, set it down to my 
fayourite cat. To my utter: astonishment he jumped up in 
the greatest pet and exclaimed, “ heavens, Madam, is It pos 
sible you can suffer the cat to drink out of the same vesse 
as yourself? why, it is really putting human beings upon @ 
Jevel with brute beasts!” I tried. to. appease him, but my 
efforts were unsuccessful, and he soon wished me goo! night, 
highly disconcerted, nor did [ see him again until nearly 
a week after, when I perceived him pass my window and 
was pleased to observe a smile on his countenance ; «las! it 
was but of short duration, for as he was entering the parlour, 
lie suddeuly started back as if he had been shot, and yo 
to 
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told me, I must speak to him’ at the window, for he would not 
stay in that damp room for worlds. The fact was, my 

arlour floor round the edge of the carpet; with the passage; 
had been scoured that morning, and were jast damp enough 
to shew the operation which had been performed.’ In vain 
I requested him to walk in ; he earnestly refused, saying 
he should bea dead man to a certainty, were he only to sit 
five minutes in the room. L[ assured him that he would not 
be in more danger than whilst standing in the damp street, and 
entreated ‘him not to think so seriously of it, for it was the 
custom in most houses to clean once a weck, even the bed 
rooms in some—to which he quickly enquired, did I wet 
mine so often ? I replied, not quite, only once a fortnight; 
“ once a fortnight, Madam! once a fortnight ! (he repeated 
vehemently), what strength of constitution must you possess 
to be still alive! why, | positively declare, Miss Buckram, it 
would be certain destruction to me—I am sure I should not 
survive such a shocking custom a month !"—He soon bid 
me good day, and retired with a woeful countenance. In 
the evening [ received a very cool letter, informing me 
that his mind had experienced such an insurmountable sheck, 
that he must desist from continuing his visits, not only from 
my propensity to wetting my house, but he had also reflected 
upon the danger of my partiality to my cat, which, if it 
should be seized with madness, or any other complaint, we 
might each be deprived of existence ; but, notwithstanding all 
circumstances, he wished me.happy. 

Thus ended the courtship of another capricious, weak-minded 
oldbachelor. You will readily believe, my good Miss Barbara, 
my mind was not insensible to such repeated ill treatment, 
nor can you be surprised, after what | have related, that | 
should almost determine never to marry ; for if the generality 
of single gentlemen, about my own age, are so very disagreeable 
and unreasonable, there can be no prospect of happiness ; 
besides, they are really so whimsical and unmauly, it scems, 
you cannot be sure of them ’till the knot is actually tied ; and, 
in all probability, when that is done, their strange unfeeling 
tempers will make you regret your bargain during the rest of 
your life. In short, | would never advise any lady to marry 
an old bachelor. 1 haveexpesienced such grievous mortifica- 
tionsand disappointments, that | detest them all; theirmanners 
areso unaccommodating ; their prejudices so strong; their 
minds so insensible, and their selfish principles so rooted ; it 
would be performing a miracle indeed to accomplish any favoura- 
ble change. Itis, therefore, my decided opinion, Miss Barbara, 
that, after a certain age, one might as well attempt to alter 
the temperature of the frigid zone, as to soften the cold 
WMpenetrable heart of-one of this obdurate, inflexible fra- 

$x ¢ ternity. 
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ternity. A favourite authoress tells us, that “ Women are 
nature’s agreeable blunders ;” but I say, if nature ever made 
any disagreeable blunders, they were certainly old bachelors, 
aud I earnestly wish for the sake of my sex, the hateful 
title could be rendered eatinct ; still | am of opinion, that, if 
the plan suggested in my last letter was pursued with spirit, it 
might be of very beneficial consequences. I shall, with cheer- 
fulness, use every exertion in promoting it; and remain, most 


respectfully your's, 
BRIDGET BUCKRAM, 





LONDON FASHIONS. 

General Observations on the Dresses of Persons of Taste. 
[From La Belle Assemblee of the present Month, June, 1811.] 
No. }. 

Watkine Dress. 


Pelisse of pale pink sarsnet, lined with white, and orna- 

mented with rich silk Brandenburg trimmings of corres- 
pondent pink, or pale brown ; abigh standing ruff round the 
throat; a Persian mantle of pale blue, or white, thrown 
over the dress. Abaskethat of straw, ornamented with adem 
wreath of half blown roses. Shoes of blue kid; gloves of 
York tan. 


No. 2. 
Parisian Bait Dress. 


A fiock of white crape, ornamented with white satin ina 
leaf pattern, the bottom of the dress trimmed with pale French 
roses and a plaiting of green and root-coloured ribband mixed; 
short bell sleeves ; Persian fringed sash; long white kid gloves; 

. . = . , “3 . . 
stockings much embroidered ; the hair plaited, and twisted 
with a double row of pearls. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Nothing can be a stronger proof that there is a way of 
setting off native beauty with ease and innocence, which 
will charm without the danger of turning outward orna- 
ments into folly and extravagance, than the present mode 
of dress affords ; never were ladies so simply attived, 80 
divested of all the unnecessary trappings of finery, as at 
the present day,—and when did they appear halt so lovely, 
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$o attractive? Fashion is always aiming at perfection, but 
never finds it, or never stops where it should, otherwise this 
would be the precise point, when ease and elegance, nature and 
propriety, are all combined to contribute to the grace and 
loveliness of the female person. 

We scarcely ever remember that in any season white was so 
universally prevailing as at the present; it is. not exclusively 
confined to the under garb, for we have observed several 
pelisses,. mantles, cloaks, tippets, and spensers inaumerable in 
white sarsnet, trimmed with broad Mechlin Jace; and for 
the higher order of the promenade nothing can be more 
elegantly bewitching, though scarcely more attractive, than 
the pelisse oi a dark but bright green sarsnet unconfined, and 
negligently flowing back so as to display a high dress 
vieing with the lily in whiteness, and worn with a cottage 
bonnet of white chip, ted with white. Small sarsnet cloaks, 
sloped to a point in front, and trimmed with broad black 
lace, are very prevailing, as are lace cloaks of a like form, with 
a email tippet of sarsnet worn underneath Short sarsnet 
pelisses trimmed with lace, or long pelisses of the most 
transparent muslin lined with pale pink or blue sarsnet ; 
spensers in muslin lined are likewise very general, Crape 
mantiets reaching only to the point of the elbow, bound.and 
trimmed with satin ribband, with satin turban caps orna- 
menied with along white willow feather, are elegantly ap- 
propriate for the evening select promenade. Within these few 
days gipsy hats have appeared, they are extremely becoming 
to alight airy figure: the slouched riding hats, with pointed 
rims in front, are much worn, but becoming too general, 
they have among a few select fashionables given place 
to the gipsy boonets with dome crowns ; but nothing can 
supersede the cottage bonnet, either in straw, chip, or satin, 
ornamented witha white ostrich feather ; so long and so uni- 
versaliy prevailing have they been, that a foreigner might supe 
pose them a national bonnet. 

Morning dresses are universally of white plain or striped 
jacconots, inade in the pelisse form, buttoned from the throat 
to the fect, with small raised buttons; the sleeve is gathered 
and set in tothe cuff, clasped at the wrist with small gold 
snaps; the collaris ornamented with crimped nibband, crossed 
soas to form a diamond in the middle, and at the edges 
vanidykes. 

Dinner, or home dresses, are mosily of soft mu!) or cambric 
muslivs, made square and rather high on the bosom, the 
backs plain, and sleeves short, trimmed with lace or rib- 
band, and worn with smallcrape or embroidered muslin aprons, 
fancifully relieved with ribband; figured gauze, opera nets, 
and saisucts, are stil} worn by many elegant peop.e ; cambrics 
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printed in small chintz patterns, trimmed with green ribbard, 
and worn with a muslin apron trimmed the same, have a most 
fascinating appearance, particularly when worn in the country; 
if we had not observed iton a lady of undoubted fashion, 
we might not have been led tosuppose so, yet how bewitching 
this modest, this apparently unassuming mode of dress is, 
every one will be more or less able to determine; such are the 
recreations often of fanciful elegance. 
For full, or evening dresses, crapes blended with satin, white 
sarsnet, and white figured gauzes, are the most approved; 
coloured bodies of sarsnet or satin, are likewise a pleasing 
relief to a petticoat of white crape or India muslin: the 
bosoms of the dresses are worn low and square, trimmed with 
broad Mechlin lace, set on rather full, or large white beads; 
the sleeves are made short, terminated with satin of a corres. 
pondent colour with the dress, cut bias, and laid in an-easy fold; 
the bands. are of the same, confined to the waist by a pih 
where least observed. Black and white lace dresses are too 
elegantly appropriated to have suffered any diminution of 
favour ; lace or sarsnet tippets are still a requisite append- 
age to full dress. The head-dress is made flat to the head ih 
the long Grecian form, with small raised fronts, and one or 
two ostrich feathers ; beads are still a prevailing ornament 
placed much over the temples, and tassels suspended-from 
one side ; lace handkerchiefs are worn placed at the back of 
the head, and merely large enough to pin atthe ear. Arte 
ficia] flowers belong to a second order of dress, from whence 
too they are likely soon to be banished, not bearing the contrast 
of nature ; flowers of stamped or cramped satin and lace 
are now a more approved ornament for hats or caps. Feathers 
in every rank of dress are most esteemed by fashionable 
people. Crimped satin and ribbands are at present the rage, 
but are nevertheless considered as less genteel than those of 
plain satin or sarsnet. Shot silks, except pale colours shot 
with white, have fallen quite into disrepute. Small trains are 
worn except for dancing. Short sleeves are universal. The 
waists maintain their length behind, but are something shorter 
in front. Some young ladies bave appeared with their 
shoulders absolutcly bared ; if this be intended to charm, we 
would ask them if they are sensible of how much greater attrac- 
tion they lose sight when they depart from that mocesty (a 
breach of which no fashion or custom can sanction) which 
alone gives lmstre to beauty in women ; it is of itself so 
beautiful that it has a charm to hearts insensible of all 
others ; an innocent modesty, a native simplicity of look, 
eclipses all the glasing splendours of art or dress ; but how 


can such alook coincide with sucha dress ? 
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‘The hair is now worn strained back from the side of the 
face, twisted behind, and brought round the head on one 
side,and confined in full round curls ; the front hair is curled ia 
thick flat curls. Ornamental combs are not much worn ; pearl 
wreaths are considered as remarkably elegant ; many ladies 
have nothing on their leads. 

In jewellery but little variation is observable at this season, 
rustic ornaments as usual prevail; necklaces and crosses 
of coral, amber, indian spices, &c. worn long, prevail ; pearls, 
diamonds, &c. in necklaces or any fancy devices, innumera- 
ble. 

The prevailing colours for the season are yellow, deep green, 
blue, pink, lilac, and amber. 





Account of the Miners of Chili, in South America. 


HE miners of Chili are in general well acquainted with 
wnetallargy. They are expert in mining, and in the art 
of assaying and refining metals ; but their knowledge is wholly 
practical, and they are entirely ignorant of the theory, or the 
real principles of the art. They are divided into three classes ; 
the first, those who labour in the mine ; the second, the 
founders and refiners; the third, the porters, or those who 
carry off the mineral. In general they are a bold, enterprising, 
and prodigal class of men. Familiarized to the sight of the 
precious metals, they learn to disregard hem, and attach but 
little value to money. They are extravagant in their expences, 
aad passionately addicted to gaming, in which they pass 
almost all their leisure moments ; and instances are not unfre- 
uentof a miner losing one or two thousand crowns of a night. 
Looks of this nature are considered by them as trifles, and 
on such occasions they gaily console themselves with 2 
professional proverb, that “ the mountains never keep 
” 
accounts. 

Nothing is more abhorrent to them than frugality, and 
whenever they find one of their companions who has amassed 
a sum of money by his economy, they leave no means un- 
tried to strip him’ of it, observing, that avarice is a vice 
peculiatly degrading to the character of a miner; and so 
addicted are they to ebriety, that those who on first joining 
them are remarkable for their abstemiousness, are soon led, 
from the influence of example, to participate ip the general 
intemperance. From these causes none of Them acquire 
property, and they generally die in the greatest poverty 
and distress, while the profits of their labour are wholly 

absorbed, 
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absorbed, by those who supply them with provisions and 
liquor. 





Captain (Villiamson’s Description of the Shark. 


VEN at the depth of fifty feet, the shark may be distin- 

1, guished, as he approaches the bait, by a luminous appear. 
ance, extending in an oval form,in that direction in which he 
swims. He generally seizes with avidity, turning on his side 
at the moments without which he could not get it into his 
mouth, owing to the excessive length of his upper jaw. So 
soon as the bait isia his mouth, the fish, on feeling the resist. 
tance of the rope, makes a sudden plunge downward, at the 

same moment recovering his former position. The hook, bes 
ing extremely sharp, rarely fails to pierce the jaw, when, in an 
instant, the whole length of line wil! be run out. As no hu- 
man force could be properly relied on to check the fish’s 
course, the end of the rope is either fastened to some _timber- 
head, or to a tackle-fall: the latter is preferable, because it 
adds to the length of the line, and does not check the fish so 
suddenly : without the latter precaution, the rope may be 
snapped, or the hook torn away from the shark’s jaw. The 
quantity of heavy line, added to the weight of the hooks and 
chain, soon bring the fish under command, when he is towed 
up to the gang-way, and there, by meaus of a slip-knot passed 
ever his fins, hoisted into the waist. 

Few persons will taste of a blue shark, it being considered 
unwholesome ; but of the brown shark, which rarely ex- 
ceeds five feet in length, (while the former has been known 
to measure acar thirty), most of the seamen will solicit 
asteak. The averagé sizes of sharks may be from six to 
twelve feet in length: it is very common to collect a pail- 
ful of young ones, each about a foot long, that take refuge 
in the parent’s maw. Behind the fins are usually several 
sucking-fishes, adhering to the shark’s sides: these are sup- 
posed tolive upon its blood; but some doubts may be enter- 
tained, at least whether th: ut is its sc ‘le subsistence, when I state, 
that in Madras Roads | caught, by means of a hook and line 
put vut for ground fishes, a sucking-fish that measured rather 
more than two feet. 
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REFLECTEIO 
— PREME happiness doth not make God forget ‘us: shall 
tJ the miserable coinforts of this life make us for: get him¢ 
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REFLECTIONS. 


7 is a certain maxim in religion, that not to proceed is to 
draw back, 

There are many fears in life, but only one that came from 
Heaven, which is the fear of God. 

In the sight of God thoughts are actions. 





THEATRE AND CURTAIN, 
4% Theatre and Curtain were the two first regular play- 


houses in London. ‘The exact spot they stood upon is 
hardly known; but a street in the neighbourhood of one still 
yetains the name of the Curtain-road. They were built about 
or soon afier 1570. Ben Johnson, the celebrated poet, entered 
at the Curtain very early in life, and also wrote for it; but ne= 
ver made any figure there, either as a writer oran.actor. Other 
of the players at these houses were, Tarleton, Underwood, 
Cowley, and Burbage, the most celebrated wagedian of the 
time of Shakéspeare. 

‘When the theatre was suppressed is unknown; and the last 
we hear of the Curtain is in 1615, when the Hector of Gere 
many was performed at it bya company of young men. The 
black-letter pamphlets, so much sought after by the lovers of 
Shakespeare, throw some light upon their history and abuses. 








An ANECDOTE, 


URING the time the late Sir James Pulteney was secre- 

tary at war, an application was made to ‘him by an ofli- 

cer’s widow for some pecuniary aid, to which it was thought 

she was entitled, in the right of ber husband. Sir James, on 

investigating the case, found that he could not, consistently 

with his duty, afford her any official relief; but he signified, 

that having determined not to appropriate to himself the sa- 

lary of his office, he should devote it to the parposes of bene- 

volence, and therefore he immediately assigned to the widow 
the full amount of her application. 








Qe: Uv 2 RR Y. 


ie there any high land in England where you have a view 
five miles round, for the eye to see an object on land each 
Way: 

Vol. 51. 3 Z Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Strike, of ‘Nort A N, wear Lavin céston, to J. Daw’s Rebus, ine 


seried March 25, 


’ 
Bt R parts when join“ ‘d, if Tam right, 
‘dhe precious ‘Di: YMON D comes to sight. 


“tr ‘Simi lar answers have been teatived: from Carolige Caines, of: Lion’s+ 
gate; A Keen, of Menhepniot; and Ts Sberwill, at Piympton school. 








Aiswer, by W. Bitkbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, to F. Pitman’s 
’ Rebusy tesarged March 25, 


"TS AS in a DREAM that Jacoh saw 
A scale ascens. from datth ‘below ; 
Angels were pleas’d to, pass; the toad, 
‘The way to ck vn, and path to God, 


+*t+ We Have recewed the like answerifrom J. Kerby, of Helstény G. Sy 
of Hel.ton ;. and: Caraline Caines, of Lien’sigate, , 


444 > peves 








Aastwer, by Ge CoP near Ply, 108. Kerby’s Adapram, inserted Apr} t. 


Wren from the root the SAP ascends, 
With froir the lodded bough it bends. 


Similar gnewers have been reecived from J. Daw; of Landulph ; 
A. Keen, of Meshensiot; J. Piunan, J, Brown, and T.. Byrt, of Sh¢ptoa 
Mallet ; Catotine Caine "S, of Lion's. gate; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school ; 
j. Strike, of No#th Hill, near Launcestow; J. W. of Charmontit; W. Bick. 
bam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburtew; C. Crews, of Newton Abbut 5 
and J. Price, of Yeovil, 








A REBUS, by E. D. A. 


M* first toa palace belongs; 
second in Bond-street are seen; 
My wikale are a biave sét of men, 
Attach’d to their country and kings 











A REBUS, by W. Perbérich, of St. Austell. 
A® ROR A has burst thro’ the gloom ; 


The negro’ returns to his care; 
‘The woodlands their beat ity resume, 
‘The forests are now seen to wave. 


Io pomp oriental behold 

My first o’er the suavmmt to climb ; 
He clads the horizon in gold, 

Indeed ’tis a pageant sublime. 


My rext on the landscape he pours, 
eviving the innocent throng}; 
So genial they rise from their bowers, 
And osher sweet morn with a morn. 


‘The parts metamorphose, dear Sir, 
A city, I think, will be shewn, 
Whose vast heap of rutns rehearse 
The greatness that once was its own, 


6 POETRY. 







































For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
BRITAIN’s GLORY; OR THE OAK AND FREEDOM. 


HEN virtue declin’d, as I have been told, 
And despots presided on earth, 
They banish’d fair liberty out of the world, 
And tyranny then had its birth. 


The goddess, offended, went back to the skies, 
Such ifigrates no ttidre to befriend, 

?Till the sons’of Britanhia began to arise, 
And invoke her again to descend. 


She heard, with attention, their plaintive address, 
And collectmg her gen’rous train, 

Came speedily down, her lov’d island to bless, 
With‘a brilliant and durable reign. 


Her mantle was light, and her aspect benign, 
Her olives were scatter’d around; 

Her arrival to Britain flew forth on ‘the wind, 
And tyrants turn’d pale at the sound. 


Her ae tree, deeply planted, took root, 
And the schemes of dread enmity fail’d; 
Fell discord was driv’n the council of st ate, 

And union with virtue prevail’d, 


Thrice sacred OAK! not more honour’d of old 
By th’ druids, and all their dark train; 

The thunders of Albion it bears round the world, 
And owns no compeer on the main. 


Arts, plenty, and trade, broke asunder their chains, 
And elated to find themselves free, 

Hasten’d over with joy to these highly-blest plains, 
To reside in the shade of this tree. 


They flourish apace, with unheard of increase, 
Their riches were wafted afar; 
They felt the kind vigour of heaven-born peace, 
And victory waited on war. e 


Unshaken by storms, it defies the rude blast, 
How charming and useful the sight! 

Firmly rooted it stands, and will bloom to th’ last, 
Protected and managed aright. 


Let vigilance guard it on e\ 
And all useless suckers déprive 

Of sinecure places; and the n, in full pride, 
Its fair spreading branches will thrive. 





To defend our freedom, ye Britons! unite; 
Insidious designs overthrow: 

And him who attempts to subvert our just right, 
Expel as a dangerous foc. 


United 
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United in heart, let the general voice 
Resound thro’ the land, WE ARE FREE? 
Rejoice, ye blest sons of Great Britain, rejoices 
And cherish your misletoe tree, 


MARCUS, 





1 Tribute of Friendship to the Memory of William Boscawen, Esq. 


HALL worth and learning to the grave descend 
Without one tribute from an early friend? 

Forbid it all the feelings that inspire, 
And feed the flame of friendship’s sacred fire! 
Boscawen’s gone! his death’sa blow severe ! 
And while his children shed affliction’s tear, 
While they the greater human loss deplore; 
The best of fathers they shall see no more: 
My lesser sorrows must be all suppress’d 
Deep in the contemplation of my breast: 
There, too, | feel more grief than I impart, 
And mourn him in the silence of the heart; 
Kndow’d with talents of no common. hue, 
He liv’d toall the ties of nature true; 
And what’s superior, in religion’s eye, 
His blameless life prepat’d him how to die! 


May 15, 1811. W. T, FIFGERALD, 


ee 
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ON THE PREVALENCE OF VICE, 


bP $e td” friend, is rarely found, 
In this life’s Gncertain round; 
While vice fills up the mazy way, 
And bears throughout despotic sway. 


Vice triumphs! or the sceptic bold 
Dare not his impious thoughts unfold: 
Nor laugh at virtue as a cheat, 

And call the grave our last retreat. 


Nor bid us revel all the day, 

And idly trifle life away : 

Nor madly spurn at Heaven’s dread lawsy 
Yet turn to claim the worki's applause, 


Forbear, my friend, the world to blame; 
Virtue will triumph if sincere: 
Glow with a bright celestial flame, 

And beam around its splendour here. 
Virtue below is only tried 
If it be genuine or no; 
If it can meet the scorner’s pride, 
And can unvanquish’d face the foe, 


Then let us still enjoy the hope 
Of worlds above, lung since decreed 

By Heaven’s high king, with boundless SCOpey 
To those who merit virtue’s meed. 


May 8, 1811. 
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